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voting. Both Kiihlmann and Joffe rejected this, and, when
Joffe left for Petrograd, Czernin, in considerable excitement,
went to Kiihlmann and told him that if a rupture occurred
now he would open independent negotiations with the
Russians. At the same time he sent General Csiscerics to
Hoffmann with a similar statement.

Both Kiihlmann and Hoffmann remained calm under
this threat. Kiihlmann was even able to turn it to his own
advantage. He asked Czernin for a written statement of the
Austro-Hungarian intentions in regard to a separate peace.
It would, he thought, be a useful additional weapon in
his fight with the Supreme Command, should Ludendorff
push him too far. The Secretary of State was an adept at
profiting from critical situations.

To Csiscerics Hoffmann behaved with brutality. The
idea of separate peace, he declared, was entirely welcome
to him since it would release the twenty-five German
divisions now occupied in stiffening the Austrian army. By
an Austro-Russian agreement Germany's right flank would
no longer be open to attack and a large number of troops
would therefore be released for duty in the West. He was
entirely unimpressed by the General's threats.

The Austrians retired checkmated and furious, but the
situation was eased by the news that no rupture would take
place. It is to be more than suspected that the Bolshevik
leaders in Petrograd had been less impressed with the
acceptance of the Central Powers than had their representa-
tives at Brest. " We could see clearly ", writes Trotsky,
" that this was merely a piece of make-believe " ; and adds,
somewhat naively, "but we did not expect even that,
for is not hypocrisy the tribute paid by vice to virtue ? "1
66 There was no question of negotiations being broken off ",
Hoffmann records with cynical clearness; " the only
chance the Bolsheviks had of remaining in power was by

1 Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution to Brest-
Ltiovsk (London, 1919), p. 126.